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THE POMPADOUR IN ART 



IT is an important fact in the history of 
the arts for the last century or more 
that in England and America, if not 
elsewhere, the chief interest in all the arts 
has been taken by women rather than by 
men. In the great ages of art it was not 
so. Women, so far as we can tell, had little 
to do with the art of Greece in the fifth 
century or with the art of the Middle Ages. 
There were female patrons of art at the 
Renaissance, but they were exceptions 
subject to the prevailing masculine taste. 
Art was and remained a proper interest of 
men up to the eighteenth century. Women 
first began to control it and to aff'ect its 
character at the mistress-ridden Court of 
Louis XV. But in the nineteenth century 
men began to think they were too busy to 
concern themselves with the arts. Men of 
power, when they were not working/need- 
ed to take exercise and left it to their wives 
to patronize the arts. And so the notion 
grew that art was a feminine concern, and 
even that artists were pets for women. 
The great man, especially in America, 
liked his wife to have every luxury. The 
exquisite life she led was itself a proof of 
his success; and she was for him a living 
work of art, able to live so because of the 
abundance of his strength. In her, that 
strength passed into ornament and became 
beautiful; she was a friendly, faithful De- 
lilah to his Samson, a Delilah who did not 
shear his locks. And so he came to think 
of art itself as being in its nature feminine 
if not eff'eminate, as a luxury and ornament 
of life, as everything, in fact, except a 
means of expression for himself and other 
men. 



This female control of art began, as we 
have said, at the mistress-ridden Court of 
Louis XV., and it has unfortunately kept 
the stamp of its origin. At that Court art, 
to suit the tastes of the Pompadour and 
the Du Barri, became consciously frivo- 
lous, became almost a part of the toilet. 
The artist was the slave of the mistress, 
and seems to have enjoyed his chains. In 
this slavery he did produce something 
charming; he did invest that narrow and 
artificial Heaven of the Court with some 
of the infinite beauty and music of a real 
Heaven. But out of this refined harem art 
there has sprung a harem art of the whole 
world which has infested the homes even 
of perfectly respectable ladies ever since. 
All over Europe the ideals of applied art 
have remained the ideals of the Pompa- 
dour; and only by a stern and conscious 
efl'ort have either women or men been able 
to escape from them. Everywhere there 
has spread a strange disease of romantic 
snobbery, the suff'erers from which, in 
their efi'orts at aesthetic expression, always 
pretend to be what they are not. Excel- 
lent mothers of families, in their furniture 
and sometimes even in their clothes, pre- 
tend to be King's mistresses. Of course, if 
this pretence were put into words and so 
presented to their consciousness, they 
would be indignant. It has for them no 
connection with conduct; it is purely 
aesthetic; but art means to them make- 
believe, the make-believe that they live 
an entirely frivolous life of pleasure pro- 
vided for them by masculine power and 
devotion. 

Yet these ladies know that they have 
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not the revenues of the Pompadour; they 
must have their art, their make-believe, 
as cheap as possible; and it has been one 
of the triumphs of modern industry to 
provide them with cheap imitations of the 
luxury of the Pompadour. Hence the ma- 
chine-made frivolities of the most respect- 
able homes, the hair-brushes with backs of 
stamped silver, the scent bottles of imita- 
tion cut-glass, the draperies with printed 
rose-buds on them, the general artificial 
floweriness and flimsiness and superfluity 
of naughtiness of our domestic art. It ex- 
presses a feminine romance to which the 
male indulgently consents, as if he were 
really the voluptuous monarch whose 
mistress the female, aesthetically, pretends 
to be. In this world of aesthetic make-be- 
lieve our homes are not respectable; they 
would scorn to be so, for to the romantic 
female mind, when it occupies itself with 
art, the improper is the artistic. 

But this needs a more precise demon- 
stration. We wonder at our modern pas- 
sion for superfluous ornament. We shall 
understand it only if we discover its ori- 
gin. The King's mistress liked everything 
about her to be ornamented, because it 
was a point of honour with her to adver- 
tise the King's devotion to her in the cost- 
liness of all her surroundings. He loved 
her so much that he had paid for all this 
ornamentation. She, like Cleopatra, was 
always proving the potency of her charms 
by melting pearls in vinegar. Like a prize 
ox, she was hung with the trophies of her 
physical pre-eminence. In all the art which 
we call Louis Quinze there is this adver- 
tisement of the labour spent upon it. It 
proclaims that a vast deal of trouble was 
taken in the making of it; and we can see 
the artist utterly subdued to this trouble, 
utterly the slave of the mistress's exorbi- 
tant whims. This advertisement of labour 
spent, without the reality, has been the 
mark of all popular domestic art ever 



since. The beautiful is the ornamented — 
namely, that which looks as if it had taken 
a great deal of trouble to make. The trouble 
now is taken by machinery, and so, with 
the cost, is minimized; and what it pro- 
duces is ugliness, an ugliness which could 
not be mistaken for beauty but for the 
notion that it does express a desirable 
state of being in those who possess it. And 
this desirable state is the state of the 
King's mistress, of a siren who can have 
whatever she desires because of the po- 
tency of her charms. How otherwise can 
we explain the passion for superfluous 
machine-made ornament which makes our 
respectable homes so hideous? The ma- 
chine simulates a trouble that has not 
been taken, and so gives proof of a volup- 
tuous infatuation that does not exist. The 
hardworking mother of a family buys out 
of her scanty allowance a scent-bottle 
that looks as if it had been laboriously cut 
for a King's mistress, whereas really it has 
been moulded by machinery to keep up 
the delusion, unconsciously cherished by 
her, that she lives in a world of irresistible 
and unscrupulous feminine charm. And 
her husband endures indulgently all this 
superfluous ugliness because he, too, be- 
lieves that it is the function of art to make 
the drawing-room of the mother of a fam- 
ily look like the boudoir of a siren. 

Most of this make-believe remains un- 
conscious. We are all so used to it that we 
do not see in it the expression of the dying 
harem instinct in women. Yet it persists, 
even where the harem instinct would be 
passionately repudiated. It persists often 
in the dress of the most defiant suffragette, 
in outbreaks of incongruous frivolity, for- 
lorn tawdry roses that still whisper mem- 
ories of the Pompadour and her triumph- 
ant guilty splendour. 

But besides all this unconscious femi- 
nine influence upon art, there is the in- 
fluence of women who care consciously 
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for art; and it also has an enervating effect 
on the artist. For the female patron of 
art, just because there are so few male 
patrons of it, is apt to take a motherly in- 
terest in the artist. To her he is a delight- 
ful wayward child rather than a real man 
occupied with real things, like her hus- 
band or her father or her brother; not one 
who can earn money for her and fight for 
her and protect her, but rather one who 
needs to be protected and humoured in a 
world which cares so little for art. To her, 
with all her passion for art, it is something 
in its nature irrational — and, like a child, 
delightful because irrational. It is an es- 
cape from reality rather than a part of it. 
And so whatever the artist tells her she 
will believe because he is an artist, not 
because he is a man of sense; and she en- 
courages him to be more of an artist than 
a man of sense. She encourages him to be 
extravagantly aesthetic, and enjoys all his 
extravagance as a diversion from the sound 
masculinity of her own mankind. There 
is room in her prosperous, easy world for 
these diversions from business, just as 
there is room for charity or, perhaps, 
religion. The world can afford artists as 
it can afford pets; as it can afford beau- 
tiful, cultivated women. And that also is 
the view of her husband, if he is good- 
natured. But to him, just because art and 
artists are the proper concern of his wife, 
they are even less serious than they are to 
her. She may persuade herself that she 
takes them quite seriously, but he pre- 
tends to do so only out of politeness, and 
as he would pretend to take her clothes 
seriously. For him the type of the artist 
is still the pianist who gives locks of his 
over-abundant hair to ladies. Even if 
the artist is a painter and cuts his hair, 
dresses like a man, he still belongs to the 
feminine world and excites himself about 
matters that do not concern men. Men 
can afford him, and so they tolerate him; 



but he is one of the expenses they would 
cut down if it were necessary to cut down 
expenses. 

Well, it is necessary to cut down ex- 
penses now; and yet in ages much sterner 
and poorer than our own art was the con- 
cern of men, and they afforded it because 
it was not to them a mere feminine luxury. 
They afforded the towering churches of 
the Middle Ages because they expressed 
the religious passion of all mankind; and 
have we nothing to express except a dying 
harem instinct and the motherliness of 
kind women to a neglected class? We 
ought to be grateful to this motherliness, 
which has kept art alive in an age of igno- 
rance; but we should see that it was only 
a pisallery and women should see this as 
well as men. The female attitude towards 
art has been itself the result of a wrong 
relation between women and men, a re- 
lation half animal, half romantic, and 
therefore not quite real. This relation, 
even while it has ceased to exist more and 
more in fact, has still continued to express 
itself aesthetically; and in art it has be- 
come a mere obsolete nuisance. One may 
care nothing for art and yet long to be rid 
of the meaningless frivolities of our do- 
mestic art. One may wish to clear them 
away as so much litter and trash; and this 
clearance is necessary so that we may 
purge our vision and see what is beautiful. 
We are almost rid of the manners of the 
King's mistress, and women no longer try 
to appeal to men by their charming un- 
reason. It is not merely that the appeal 
fails now; they themselves refuse to make 
it, out of self-respect. But they still re- 
main irrational in their tastes; or at least 
they have not learned that all this aesthet- 
ic irrationality misrepresents them, that 
it is merely forced upon them by trades- 
men, that it is as inexpressive as a senti- 
mental music-hall song sung by a gramo- 
phone. But now that men are giving 
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women the vote, and so prove that they 
take them seriously at last, they have the 
right to speak plainly on this matter. The 
feminine influence upon art has been bad. 
Let us admit that it has been the result of 
a bad masculine influence upon women, 
that it has been supreme because men have 
become philistine; but the fact remains 
that it has been bad. Art must be taken 
seriously if it is to be worth anything. It 
must be the expression of what is serious 



and real in the human mind. But all this 
feminine art has expressed, and has tried 
to glorify, something false and worthless. 
Therefore it has been ugly, and we are all 
sick of its ugliness. We look to women, 
now that they are equalled with men by 
an act of legal justice, to deliver us from 
it. They disown the Pompadour in fact; 
let them disown her in art. 

The Times, London. 



PRAETERITA 
By Arthur F. Bell 



Old times were best: the days when any port 
Was port because it said so on the label; 
When breakfast found one hungry as it ought, 
Nor dinner chained one sleepy to the table; 
Ere yet one's stumbling feet a pathway sought 
On downward slopes, before one's ears the babel 
Of jarring creeds had callous deafness taught; 
When Monday said Kate fair and Tuesday Mabel: 

Old times were best. 

When Pegasus could prance and soar and snort, 
No heaving cab-horse straining toward his stable; 
Before each wind the tocsin clearer brought 
That knells old age a truth and death a fable. 
Before, in fine, one nursed at all the thought: 
**OId tinies were best.*' 

The Candid Friend, London* 



